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SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


Tue problem of synthesis between the individual and the group, 
man and society, the one and the many, may be solved by the ap- 
plication of the thomist social principle of self-sufficiency. We may 
State it in terms of the relation between the land and the city. 

Against the many thomist enthusiasts who are also land enthu- 
Siasts it is sometimes pointed out that St. Thomas himself had no 
love for agriculture and regarded it as tending towards the work of 
the beast. Troeltsch has written in this respect: ‘ In contrast to 
the inclination of modern Catholicism towards the rural population 
and its specific Ethos, it is solely the city that St. Thomas takes into 
account. In his view man is naturally a town dweller, and he re- 
gards a rural life only as the result of misfortune or of want ’ (Social 
Teaching of the Christian Churches, II, p. 318). The rude tiller of 
the soil degenerates through continual contact with the lesser crea- 
tion, animals and the soil; he is to be pitied much in the same way 
as the modern ‘ thomist ’ often pities the factory worker. 

There is surely some truth in the assertion that those who cul- 
tivate the land lack the human delicacy of mind and soul that is 
to be found in the town dweller. The rustic may often be soil-sodden 
and unresponsive. The land and the things that grow and live on 
the land do not necessarily humanise ; they do not inevitably of their 
nature tend to deepen the understanding and quicken the perception 
of the labourer. Experience often shows the contrary, the slow 
yokel more at home with his animals than with his fellows. There 
are reasons, good and urgent reasons, why we should now return 
to the soil and forsake the town. But it is surely true to say that 
these reasons lie rather in the evil of the town than the good of the 
soil. The soil is good and fundamental to man’s life, but of itself 
it does not contribute to making him more of a man. 

The humanising influence that makes us more complete men lies 
in the society of other men. For man is a social creature; he can 
possess goods of the spirit which he can and must share with others. 
And the test is self-sufficiency—not the self-sufficiency of selfishness 
and individualism, but that of responsibility and co-operation with 
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one’s fellows for the common good. ‘ In view of the fact that man 
must live in relation with the many, since if he live alone he will 
not suffice unto himself for the necessaries of life, it follows that 
that community will be the more perfect which is more self-sufficing 
in the necessities of life’ (St. Thomas, De Regimine Principum, 1). 
Consequently the small city state is the most perfect form of society. 
Troelisch says that this shows the outworn nature of that medieval 
social theory since it was so bound up with the feudal system and 
its small groupings that it could not be applied in an age of mass 


| formations of men, big business, and the machine. A country .that 


depends on raw materials brought from the other end of the earth is 
not self-sufficient, and the huge towns it procuces have little in com- 
mon with the Christian city of the thirteenth century. But then of 
course the modern standards of judgment are usually based on the 
assumption that capitalist industrialism is a good way of life be- 
cause it exists to-day and that anything that attacks it intellectually 
or physically must be misguided or reactionary ; and this way of life 
of course includes Communism and Fascism, which are different 
forms of the same industrialism. Judgments based on such assump- 
tions are evidently hopelessly insecure. 

Any reasonable criticism of our modern way of life must be based 
on human nature, with its needs and its destiny, and ultimately on 
the divine nature from which man proceeds and towards which he 
must move. 

The reason why the land of itself does not provide sufficient sup- 
port for a human life is because of itself it is an isolated existence, 
in which man mixes predominantly with subhuman elements. The 
peasant whom St. Thomas knew was probably in a very isolated 
position, further from civilisation than the peasant farmer in any 
European country to-day. In that sense life on the land did not 
need to be encouraged in his day. What may have seemed parti- 
cularly desirable would have been to gather the peasants together 
and instruct them, giving them greater facilities for a social life 
wherein speech would play a more significant part. That would be 
organising life on a plane more in conformity with social human 
nature. 

But to-day all the emphasis has to be laid on the land, because life 
has been organised in the opposite extreme of a mass society, and 
has been guided by individuals or groups who considered, not God 
and the divine law, but the law of increased dividends and extended 
markets. We have to draw back from the precipice and we draw 
back to the land; the emphasis is laid on the soil for this reason. 
But man does not live by bread alone, and the land will not make 
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him, the individual, self-sufficient as a man. He needs society for 
for full human life. ‘ The countryside exists to support and uphold 
and nourish and maintain the city. It is only in our gross betrayal 
of our calling to a house not made with hands that the English 
town has become a shambles and a brothel and a place of filth and 
disease. Thus the call to’ the land, to the earth, is the necessary 
first call. We must be born again, we must be born again on the 
land . . .’ (Autobiography by Eric Gill, p. 233). When we have 
got people back to their foundation we can begin to rebuild society 
according to the needs of human nature. The land is the first step, 
not the last end. 

The existence of modern men having been organised on a large 
scale without a goal worthy of man, the organisation becomes a vast 
machine guided in the main by blind forces outside human control, 
but often in the particular by the blind avarice and concupiscence of 
unprincipled men. If we measure modern society by man’s nature 
and according to the principle of self-sufficiency we must necessarily 
condemn it on both heads. Since he has developed into an instru- 
ment of the machine, the individual man has lost self-respect, the 
power to mind his own business and the liberty of choosing his own 
way of life. Human nature is abused and treated as animal nature 
purely and simply. In this mass organisation, too, the element of 
self-sufficiency has disappeared, and the men in the mass depend on 
constantly increasing markets, on competition and the survival of 
the fittest. As all the recent Popes have shown, the great crime of 
the industrial form of life is precisely the insecurity in which the 
masses live. 

‘Our civilisation then is evidently not the Civitas that St. Thomas 
called the ‘ perfect community.’ It errs violently in excess where 
the isolated, unsocial landsman errs in defect. Between these ex- 
tremes lies our one hope of salvation. Society should somehow be 
broken up and joined together again as an organism, a unity in 
which the integral parts do not lose their identity, the unity which 
is built up on a hierarchy of societies within Society. The family, 
according to St. Thomas, is the first unit of society because it is 
sufficient unto itself—up to a point. It can supply its own basic 
needs as regards the preservation and propagation of the human 
species. It can feed itself and generate itself, and the like. But 
for other purposes and other needs the single family must live with 
other families, mutually assisting in supplying each other’s wants 
and all combining to defend the community from outside assault. 
Since the radical group is the family, however, and since the auto- 
nomy of the family must be preserved if a further society is to be 
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juilt upon it, the nature of the group formed by the combination 
of families is strictly limited. It canuot expand indefinitely. If it 
becomes so big and unwieldy as to swamp the family, it in fact 
destroys its own foundations in the attempt to make a single undif- 
feentiated family of the whole group. There is a natural hierarchy 
in the grouping; it begins with the smallest and most essential, the 
fanily, and climbs gradually through village, town and city. And 
there comes a point when this hierarchy merges into a world view, 
which includes all mankind; but this latter society is not a civil and 
local grouping ; it is the spiritual society of the Mystical Body, Christ 
veing the Head of all men. 

It is only along these lines that the unity amid diversity in men, 
families and nations can be achieved and preserved. A perfect com- 
munity is one that is sufficient for its own maintenance. A family 
is self-sufficing up to a point, but alone it cannot provide itself with 
clothing as well as food, with a house as well as footwear or tools ; 
and so the family of the farmer joins with that of the weaver, the 
builder and the miller, and so on, down to the candlestick maker. 
This community in its turn requires a larger body not only to pre- 
serve it from land-lusters and criminals beyond its walls, but also 
to hand on the heritage of human well-being and perfection in cul- 
ture, and yet another body to supply its spiritual needs. Only in 
such an ordered hierarchy can security be found. If we are to re- 
build our cities after the war this is the only hopeful ideal upon 
which they can be re-designed. 

‘The town properly thought of is the very crown and summit of 
man’s creativeness and should be the vehicle for the highest mani- 
festations of his sensibility, his love of order and seemliness of dig- 
nity and loveliness’ (Autobiography, Eric Gili, p. 230). That is 
why Troeltsch misunderstands at once the modern Catholic and 
‘thomist’ glorification of the land and the medieval St. Thomas’s 
despising of the land in favour of the city. The same principle is 
behind both these attitudes. Our job in the ruined world is to re- 
build the city; but the city can only be built on the land. Hence 
the importance of back to the land movements and of attempts at 
community living. God be praised for that both these enterprises 
are now frequent and on the increase, and, what is more, they work 
together, seeking self-sufficiency. 





Dr. Bell, the Bishop of Chichester, has kindly consented to 
contribute an article on the late Cardinal Hinsley in the May 
issue of BLACKFRIARS. 
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THOMISM AND ‘AFFECTIVE 
KNOWLEDGE’ (11) 


In order to understand what St. Thomas means by ‘ affective 
knowledge ’ or knowledge by * inclination ’ or ‘ connaturality,’ some. 
thing must first be said of what he understands by ‘ knowledge,’ and 
what by ‘ affect,’ ‘ inclination,’ or ‘ connaturality.’ Readers will not 
expect in this short article a full and detailed account, let alone a 
justification, of St. Thomas’s theory of knowledge and of appetite. 
A brief survey of some salient puints such as is required for our pre- 
sent purposes is all we shail attempt; and to obviate the necessity 
of explaining St. Thomas’s medieval terminology we shall frankly 
paraphrase his thought in less unfamiliar language. Those readers 
who wish to study the matter further in St. Thomas’s own words 
will find at the end of the article a selection of ‘ readings’ in which 
they may investigate the various points raised. 


* * * * * a 


St. Thomas’s account of the nature of knowledge is much more 
* phenomenological’ than is often supposed by those who have not 
studied him closcly. Nothing could be further from the truth than 
that St. Thomas’s epistemology is based on an a priori ‘ faculty psy- 
chology,’ or that he short-circuits the ‘ critical problem’ of know- 
ledge by unwarranted assumptions based on illegitimate abstractions. 
It is a first principle with St. Thomas (as it had been with Aristotle) 
that potencies can be aflirmed only as inferences from actualities; 
and the whole structure of his ‘ faculty psychology ’ (if such it can 
indeed be called) is based on a thoroughgoing empiricist scrutiny of 
the ‘ given’ fact of knowledge. The point is worth stressing; for 
the radical and revolutionary criticism of the whole tendency of the 
main stream of modern philosophy since Descartes, as it has been 
made by the ‘ Existenzialists ’ and the ‘ Phenomenologists,’ was al- 
ready anticipated by St. Thomas. Descartes, as is well known, tried 
to rear the whole structure of philosophy on the Cogito—on the one 
indubitable fact that J think. But the cogito is only a selected part of 
a fact. It is an abstraction, and if it is not recognised as an ab- 
straction the ‘critical problem’ will indeed be rendered insoluble 
and the way left open to the greatest extravagances of Idealism and 
sclipsism. There never was just a cogité. 1 cannot just think; I 
must think something. ‘ To think’ is not an intransitive verb; it 
must always (ai least tacitly) have an object. St. Thomas was as 
emphatic as any of the modern Existentialists that there can be no 
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thought where there is no ‘ subject-over-against ’ (the word preferred 
ty the Existentialists owing to the Idealistic associations which fave 
gathered round the word ‘ object ’).1| He was also emphatic that 
there can be no consciousness of a subject except in and through 
the consciousness of an ‘ object.’ Unless Descartes had thought 
smething, he would not have been able to affirm a subject of his 
thinking—he would not have been able to say ‘J think.’ But no 
more can there be perception of an object, i.e. perception of the other 
as other, wi:hout some perception of a subject, of an ‘ I,’ set: over 
against it. Thomism and Existentialism are in agreement at least 
as to this: that the given fact of knowledge must be viewed in its 
wholeness as we experience it if we are to construct a valid theory 
of knowledge. For any ‘ theory’ must come to grief if it does not 
take into account the totality of the fact which it seeks to explain. 
But our present purpose is not to criticise Descartes and his legiti- 
mate and illegitimate descendants. We need only to understand 
something of what St. Thomas understands by knowledge in its 
simplest and broadest sense. In a celebrated article of the De Veri- 
tate (Q. Il, art. ii) St. Thomas gives his clearest account of what 
knowledge is, and how things which possess knowledge are differ- 
entiated from things which do not. Its basis is sternly empirical. 
There are to be found (invenitur), he says, two classes of. ‘ perfec- 
tion’ or actuality in things. There is first of all that perfection or 
actuality whereby each thing is itself; the perfection of its own being 
which belongs to each according to-its own kind. But, ‘ just because 
the distinctive being of one thing is other than the distinctive being 
of other things, it follows that, precisely in virtue of the proper per- 
fections which it possesses, each created thing lacks the proper per- 
fections of other things, and therefore iacks unlimited or absolute 
perfection. Thus the perfection of each thing in itself is imperfect, 
for each thing is only a part of the perfection of the whole universe.’ 
The very perfection of things in their variety and multiplicity in- 
volve an imperfection. ‘So, in order that there should be some 
remedy for this imperfection, there is found a second sort of perfec- 
tion in certain things, whereby the distinctive perfection of one thing 





1 We do not of course intend to endorse all the-developments of Existentialism 
and Phenomenology, which have tended to degenerate into an anti-metaphysical 
phenomenalism. But its basic criticism of post-Cartesian thought is undoubtedly 
sound and salutary. Marcel de Corte in his La Philosophie de Gabriel Marcel 
has shown convincingly how the preoccupation with Idealism has inhibited the 
full development of the Existentialist trend since Kierkegaard, and how its prin- 
ciples in effect demand the complement of a metaphysic such as Aristotle and St. 
Thomas have elaborated. See also Maritain’s Sept Lecons sur l’Etre and Gilson’s 
God and Philosophy. 
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is found in another thing (without loss to the identity of either). This 
second sort of perfection is what is called knowledge; and it is by 
this that things which possess knowledge are to be distinguished 
from things which do not.’ 

Knowledge is thus essentially self-transcendence ; more exactly jt 
is the transcendence of the limitations inherent in particularised and 
finite selfhood. ‘ Things-which-know ’ differ from ‘ things-which-do. 
not-know ’ in this, that the latter are only themselves, while the for. 
mer are (or become) other things as well, without either ceasing to 
be themselves or changing the ‘ others ’ into anything else but them. 
selves. The latter ‘ possess nothing but their own specific reality’ 
. (i.e. ‘ form’), while ‘ it is of the nature of a thing-which-knows to 
possess also the specific reality of the other’ (Summa I, xiv, 1). 
Knowledge is that which breaks down the barriers of mere self-iden- 
tity whereby each creature is imprisoned in its own inherent limita- 
tions; which enables it, as it were, to step outside of itself and ‘o 
possess the other, the not-self, in its very otherness and in its own 
selfhood. ‘ Hence it is clear that the nature of a thing-which-does- 
not-know is more constricted and limited, while the nature of a 
thing-which-knows has greater range and extension.’ So St. 
Thomas can go on immediately (loc. cit.) to show that knowledge 
must be attributed to God—and not only knowledge but omniscience, 
For God is not a thing among things; in Him there is no limitation 
to be transcended. He is of His Nature All—which is not to say 
with the pantheists that all things are God. 

But every creature, no matter how high and exalted, is a thing 
among things. It is of its very nature finite, limited by its own dis- 
tinctive identity and its own specific reality; it is of its very nature 
its own particular self and therefore not the particular self of another. 
Its knowledge, therefore, can never be its own nature (essevtia) or its 
own correspondingly particular being (esse), but must always be 
something additional to these: something which it has rather than 
something which it is (cf. Summa I, liv, 1 and 2). This is evident 
in ourselves; we know, we have knowledge—but we are not know- 
ledge. It is by a second perfection—an actus secundus—a ‘ being ' 
additional to our own distinctive being, that we ‘ are’ or ‘ become’ 
another. 

If we are to understand and appraise St. Thomas’s conception of 
‘ affective knowledge,’ and to evaluate the claims made for affective 
knowledge in more ‘ romantic’ philosophies, it is necessary to recall 
certain important features in his theory of knowledge in general and 
of human knowledge in particular. 

There is a sort of paradox inherent in the knowledge of the crea- 
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wre by the creature. Knowledge is essentially an identity of knower 
nd known, a transcendence of the limitations inherent in each crea- 
wre as such. The more perfect is knowledge, the more complete 
isthe non-otherness of thought and thing. All knowledge as know- 
kdge tends to assimilation to the Archetype of all knowledge, which 
is God’s Knowledge of God, in which there is absolute identity of 
Knower and Known, Thinker, Thought and Thing. 

Yei just because each creature is, as it were, confined within its 
own limited selfhood, just because each creature is itself and is not 
another, some awareness of the non-identity of Knower and Known, 
Thought and Thing, is inseparable from creaturely knowledge. If 
Knower and Known cease to be their several selves, and if their 
otherness be obliterated to consciousness, there can be no true know- 
ledge for the finite creature. That is why, for Aristotle and St. 
Thomas (as for the Existentialists), some perception of the perceiver 
(of the ‘I’ which thinks) must be contained in all true creaturely 
knowledge. Where the otherness of Subject and Object is not per- 
ceived, there may be some greater approximation to the mode of the 
archetypal Divine knowledge; there may be a more satisfying ex- 
perience; but as knowledge of this object by this subject it will be 
a false and illusory knowledge. Creaturely knowledge—as it ap- 
pears from the very nature of the creature as it is given in know- 
ledge itself—must of necessity be knowledge of the other as other. 
Ecstasy, participation mystique, the submerging of self-awareness 
and reflexion in the merging of Subject and Object, brings with it a 
greater approximation to the condition of the absolute perfection of 
knowledge as knowledge, and as it exists in God. But the aware- 
ness of Subject-Object distinction is inseparable from the creaturely 
apprehension of truth. For here the Knower is not the Known. 

This leads to a further point which is central in St. Thomas’s 
epistemology, and which will be found to be of the greatest import- 
ance in appraising his conception of affective knowledge. Knowledge 
seeks truth; that is to say the conformity of thought and thing. But 
merely to possess a thought which is conformed to thing is not to 
possess truth about that thing. I must also know that my thought 
is conformed to thing if 1 am to know truth. Direct perception, 
therefore, is not suflicient for one creature to have true knowledge 
of another. There must be judgment; and all true knowledge must 
be at least implicitly reflexive knowledge. Perception or apprehen- 
sion is the indispensable beginning of knowledge, but there is no true 
knowledge unless there be affirmation or negation, or their equiva- 
lent. 

These general conceptions apply, mutatis mutandis, to all creature- 
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iy knowledge—animal, human, angelic.?_ Even the lowest of animals 
already possess something ofthis ‘ second perfection ’ which we all 
knowledge; already there is something of this power of self-trang. 
cendence which is to-day loosely called ‘ mind.’ * The animal has the 
same power of active assimilation and growth as the tree. Its body 
has similar limited and defined physical dimensions. But centred 
within its body is the new power which we now call mind, which 
through the avenues of the sense-organs of sight, hearing and smell- 
ing, radiates or reaches out a certain distance into space and time, 
beyond the body’s limits, so that the animal’s individuality, by this 
new power of mind, extends beyond its own skin, beyond its own 
material body, and holds in its mental grasp, and actually occupies 
mentally, a much larger space-and-time environment than the 
occupies. In contrast with the plant whose individuality is confined 
to its own physical dimensions and which is thence confined to 4 
physical world alone, the animal with its double body-and-mind 
nature lives in a double physical-and-mental world . .. This mental 
world which emerges as this. new power of mind in animal life is 
@ non-material world which transcends the laws of the material world 
and the material bodies in it, as for example the law that two hodies 
cannot simultaneously occupy the same point of space. ‘The living 
physical body in which the mind centres is subject to all the laws of 
the physical world as is any non-living material body; but the mind 
radiates, as we have said, into a much larger region, so that the 
minds of two animals whose bodies occupy mutually exclusive regions 
of space can occupy a mutually inclusive mental region ’ (The Miracu- 
lous Birth of Language by Prof. R. A. Wilson, Guild Book edition, 
p- 114). 

St. Thomas’s account of the sense knowledge of the anima! is 
strikingly similar to that of this contemporary observer. Some ele- 
ment of immateriality in the sense of some transcendence of the phy- 
sical limitations of the subject is of the very essence, as we have 
seen, of what we understand by knowledge, aad this is already ap- 
parent in the sense-knowledge of the animal. It is able to perceive 
the other as other than its perception.* But sense-knowledge, and 





2We here leave out of account angelic perception, which, though of objects 
does not derive from objects. An angel, according to St. Thomas, does not judge, 
for his God-given ideas are comprehensive and render judgment superfluous. But 
angelic knowledge is also in its own way reflexive, and involves the awareness 
of Subject-Object distinction. 

3 The ‘ reflection ’ of sensation (sentire se sentire) is, according to St. Thomas, 
‘incipient ’ only; it attains only to awareness of the otherness of perception and 
perceived. Only intellect can achieve the reditio completa, and affirm the ‘I’ and 
the ‘ That.’ 
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ihe corresponding self-transcendence, is strictly limited. For while 
yanscending the physical limitations of the subject, sense-knowledge 
wholly explicable in terms of physical and material causation, and 
itis limited in its scope by the limitations of such causality. 

When we come to Man we discover a kind of ‘ mind ’ which differs 
not only in degree but also in kind from that of the animals. We 
fnd sense-knowledge, and we find the whole range of human know- 
kdge tv be conditioned by, and to presuppose, sense-knowledge. But 
ve find also a functioning of thought which transcends not only the 
physical limitations of the subject but also the possibilities of purely 
physical causation. Man is confronted by the same sense-phenomena 
as the animals, but man is capable not oniy of sensing their material 
qalities, but of understanding them, conceiving them as noumena, 
of co-relating, defining, dividing, dissecting, generalising, systemat- 
ising them. He can affirm and deny them, not merely as phenomena, 
but as things. We are not here concerned with the ‘ trans-subjective ’ 
validity of these mental processes. We are concerned oniy with the 
fact of them, which is the fact of which any realistic and compre- 
hensive theory of knowledge should give an account. 

This consideration leads St. Thomas to important conclusions when 
he sets out to explain the how of human knowledge, and which must 
le borne in mind when we would appraise the value of aflective know- 
ledge in respect of the sense world. Those who think of St. Thomas 
asa ‘ naive realist ’ are very wide of the mark. The human intellect, 
for St. Thomas, is not at all a mere passivity which merely reflects 
the ‘ outside’ object. It cannot be so; for the ‘ outside’ world with 
which the human mind is confronted is a world of sense-phenomena, 
which is not actually but only potentially intelligible to the purely 
immaterial operations of the intellect. It is, moreover, even poten- 
tially intelligible only as extra genus intelligibilium. This means that 
the world around us is intrinsically non-intelligible, and must be made 
intelligible by the activity of mind itself. It is this that leads St. 
Thomas to infer (i.e. from the very immateriality of human thought 
with respect to material objects) a creative and dynamic power of the 
mind which (following Aristotle) he calls the intellectus agens. The 
point need not be enlarged upon here; it need only be mentioned as 
a presupposition to our evaluation of affective knowledge with respect 


to material objects. 
Victor Wuirte, O.P. 


(To be continued) 


The list of SELECTED Reaptncs will be found on p. 139. 
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THE MEANING OR MOTIVE OF THE 
RESURRECTION 


WE have used the two words ‘ motive ’ and ‘ meaning ’ ; although 
in the matter of the Resurrection the two words have but one mean. 
ing. 

The Resurrection of Jesus Christ is a deliberate act of the will of 
Jesus Christ. Now when we ask, ‘What does X (a human being 
with a will) mean by doing this or that?’ we are asking, ‘ What is 
the motive of X in doing this or that?’ : 


* * * * * a 


We must first say that Jesus Christ did not rise again in orded 
to prove that He is God. When we reflect a little we begin to see 
that his Resurrection by itself could not prove that he is God. Even 
Catholics allow themselves to be confused in this matter. Thus they 
sometimes say: ‘ But if Jesus had not risen he would not have been 
God.’—Granted ; because he had prophesied that he would rise from 
the dead. Clearly if he had not kept his word of phophecy he would 
not have been God. 

But the fallacy misleading even some Catholics is the quite com- 
mon fallacy ‘ that what is necessary is also sufficient.’ Thus we can- 
not argue: ‘ If a being has not two eyes it is not a man. But this 
being (a dog) has two eyes, therefore it is a man.’ So, too, we 
cannot argue: If Jesus Christ had not risen from the dead he would 
not have been God. But he has risen from the dead. Therefore 
he is God.’ 

This statement of the matter does not need more writing about; 
but only more thinking about. More words would probably mean 
more confusion. 


In the Resurrection of Jesus Christ there are two facts—one of ex- 
ternal evidence, the other of faith. The fact that ‘ Jesus rose from 
the dead ’ is a fact of external evidence. The other fact (constantly 
confused with the first), ‘ Jesus Christ rose from the dead by his own 
divine power,’ is a matter of faith and not of external evidence. That 
he ruse again by his divine power and therefore that he rose again 
because he was God, is no more evident than the fact that he is 
God. But that Jesus Christ is God is a fact of faith and revela- 
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jon; and not of mere reason working on external evidence. That 
jesus is a man is a fact of external evidence, that Jesus is God is 
,fact of faith and revelation. St. Gregory, speaking of the doubt 
of St. Thomas, says: ‘ He saw one thing, and believed another. . . 
He saw a man; and confessed him God’ (Hom, in John xx). 


* * * * * * 


But although the fact of our blessed Lord’s Resurrection “is one 
of external evidence, like the existence of Julius Caesar or the fact 
of the Great War, yet it is called a matter of faith because to deny 
it would lead to the denial of matters of faith. If Jesus prophesied 
that he would rise again, whoever would deny that he rose again 
would be implicitly denying that he told the truth; and therefore de- 
nying that he was God. 

It cannot be too often insisted upon that we may sin against faith 

by not using our reason, rightly or at all. Hence when we say: ‘A 
man is bound to believe the Resurrection,’ we mean: ‘A man who 
will not accept the evident historical fact of the Resurrection will 
commit a sin against faith.’ 
It is no paradox to say that the modern world’s most common sin 
against faith is the misuse or the disuse of reason. This sin may 
be seen with special clearness in the modern world’s attitude towards 
the Resurrection. 


* * * * * * 


There is one quality of the Resurrection which makes it unique 
amongst the miracles of Jesus Christ. The Resurrection is not just 
a miracle; it is a prophesied miracle. In other words, the Resur- 
rection is not only a miracle that was wrought, but also a prophecy 
that was fulfilled. 

Miracles and prophecy do not prove facts; they prove the truth- 
fulness or goodness of the one who works the miracle or makes the 
prophecy. As miracles are completed in the present, whereas pro- 
phecies are completed in the future, their power to prove will be as 
different as the present is different from the future. Miracles have 
their full force when they are wrought ; and over those who see them 
wrought. For example, when Simon Bar Jona sees the miraculous 
catch of fish, he at once throws himself in worship at the feet of 
Jesus, at whose word the net had been let down and filled. When 
the man born blind is given his sight, he, too, kneels down to wor- 
ship Jesus by whom his sight had been given. 

But if a miracle has its fullest force for those who are eye-wit- 
nesses, it has only a weakened force for those who hear those who 
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witness it. Miracles, then, are proofs to one who witnesses them, 
But miracles are but weakened proofs to one who accepts them be. 
cause they are proved by one who witnessed them. 

Hume had, then, some show of reason when he followed Tillotson 
in arguing that the miracles of our Lord were things to be proved 
rather than things that proved. But both Tillotson and Hume were 
wrorg—as some of their contemporary Christian apologists were 
wrong—in thinking that our faith rested on miracles, when it rested 
solely on the word of God. 


* ” * * * * 


The witnessing force of prophecy is quite different from that of 
miracles; though miracles supply what is lacking in prophecy, and 
prophecy supplies what is lacking in faith. 

When a miracle is wrought it is at its strongest witnessing-force. 
When a prophecy is uttered it has no witnessing force. But the 
longer the time between the utterance of a prophecy and its ful- 
filment, the greater is its witnessing-force. Thus our blessed Lord’s 
slowly fulfilled prophecy that his Church would last becomes of such 
witnessing force that miracles are no longer necessary ; because the 
greatest of miracles is a prophecy fulfilled. 

Now, the Resurrection is not just a miracle wrought or a prophecy 
fulfilled ; it is a prophesied miracle wrought and fulfilled. It is there- 
fore the most evidentially valuable miracle and prophecy. Had Jesus 
said, as he did say, that he would be betrayed by his own Jewish 
people and crucified by their Roman conquerors, the fulfilment of this 
prophecy would have proved that he was ‘ a true speaker.’ But this 
proof would have been given its strongest possible force if he had 
said, as he did say, that after seeming too weak to prevent his dying 
he prophesied and fulfilled his prophecy that on the third day after 
his death he would rise from death to life. 

What we have here said is confirmed by an incident recorded by 
St. John alone. When he and St. Peter having run to the tomb 
found in it only the grave- clothes and the napkin, they saw and be- 
lieved ‘ because as yet they knew not the Scripture that he must. 
rise again from the dead’ (John xx, g). Certainty that Jesus had 
risen came at once when St. Peter and St. John recognised that the 
Resurrection, though so astounding a mircle, had been prophesied 
not o1ily clearly by Jesus himself, but darkly by those who had pro- 
phesied of Jesus. 

Yet again the Resurrection of Jesus Christ did not prove that he 
was God; but it did prove that he was speaking the truth when he 
said or implied that he was God. 
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In this as in so much else Jesus acted as the father of a family 
acts. Probably none of my readers have ever heard their father 
say: ‘1 am the father of this family; and I will prove it.’ 

The father of a family is proved to be the father not by something 
that he says or does, but by everything that he says and does. His 
chief duty is not to prove to his children that he is their father, but 
to support his children and the mother of his children as a good 
father would. 

In saying this we have passed from what our blessed Lord did 
not mean to what he did mean by his Resurrection. 

Two texts are of great importance in discovering our blessed 
Lord’s purpose in rising from the dead, and remaining in this risen 
state for forty days. 

‘God so loved the world as to give his only-begotten Son; that 
whosvever believeth in him may .not perish but may have life ever- 
lasting. For God sent not his Son into this world to judge the 
world, but that the world may be saved by him ’ (Johin iii, 16-17). 

. Giving commandments by the Holy Ghost to the apostles 
whom he had chosen, he was taken up. 

‘ To whom also he showed himself alive after his passion, by many 
proofs, for forty days appearing to them and speaking of the king- 
dom of God ’ (Acts i, 2-3). 


* * * * * * 


Although Jesus Christ did come into the world and did prove that 
he was God, he came into the world primarily to save us. That 
saving of us meant firstly saving us from sin; and secondly saving us 
for heaven. 

On God’s side, though not on man’s side, this work of saving was 
finished on Good Friday, when he said : ‘ It is finished. And bowing 
his head, he gave up the ghost ’ (John xix, 30). 

But on man’s side not everythig was finished when we were for- 
given and redeemed by the self-sacrifice of the Cross. 

Two things had still to be done in us. 

(i) We had to be assured that he had forgiven us; and 

(ii) not all, but the chosen officials of the Kingdom, i.e. the Church, 
had to receive instruction in the way the Church must apply official 
forgiveness to each and all. 

(i) ArvER THE CRUCIFIXION MEN HAD TO BE ASSURED THAT GOD HAD 
FoRGiVEN THEM. 

There is a great difference between a fact and a man’s certainty 


of a fact. 
It is a fact that God’s forgiveness and redemption of man was 
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completed when Jesus died on the Cross. But the conduct of even 
the chosen Apostles during the Passion was cowardly or sinfy 
enough to justify God’s cancelling his forgiveness. For less than 
this criminal cowardice and denial God had threatened to break his 
covenant with his chosen people. The men who still thought that 
Jesus was dead, once for all, could hardly think that, if he were alive, 
he would forgive the part they had taken jn his death. 

St. John’s account of the risen Saviour’s first meeting with his 
apostles gives the meaning of the Risen Life in a masterpiece of con- 
densation. ‘ Now when it was late that same day, the first of the 
week, and the doors were shut where the disciples were gathered to- 
gether, for fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst 
of them and said to them, Peace be to you. And when he had said 
this he showed them his hands and his side. : 

‘ The disciples therefore were glad when they saw the Lord. 

‘ He said therefore to them again, Peace be to you. As the Father 
hath sent me I also send you. 

* When he had said this he breathed on them; and he said to them 

‘ Receive ye the Hoiy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them. And whose sins you shall retain, they are re- 
tained’ (John xx, 19-23). 

Something that we can call only the divine courteousness is in 
every act of this incident, which cannot accurately be called an in- 
cident. In what we call incidents things happen. But here there 
is no happening; but only a fulfilled planning of divine wisdom and 
love. 

(a) St. Luke had written, ‘ See my hands and feet that it is I my- 
self. Handle and see’ (Luke xxiv, 39). From this we might think 
that Jesus had asked them to ‘handle’ his feet. But St. John's 
words are delicately directive : ‘ He showed them his hand and his 
side.’ There is no mention of his feet. 

(b) ‘ Peace be to you.’ This is the first time that Jesus said these 
words to the group of apostles. In his plan of Incarnation and Re- 
demption he could not have said these words of Peace before. Only 
on Good Friday when he had made the redemptive sacrifice of his 
life was there official peace between mankind and God. And only 
through the apostles could the official promulgation of that peace be 
made to mankind. In their own sphere these simple words Peace 
be to you are as official and final as ‘ This is My body.’ 

(c) ‘ The disciples were glad.’ The psychology of this gladness 
leads us, not to a natural, but to a supernatural cause. A wounded 
body does not make for joy. Moreover even the least guilty of the 
apostles had such part in these wounds that fear and horror rather 
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than joy would naturally have wrung the apostles’ hearts. Had the 
apostles, and especially St. Peter, been terror-stricken by the sight 
of Jesus, we should not have thought it unnatural. Ask the theo- 
logian what this joy means. He will say: With God’s official re- 
demption of the’ world, God’s love or charity has been given back 
to the world. 

But charity when it comes to man’s soul has two chief effects : 
Peace and Joy—the Peace that is the stillness of order in man him- 
self and in man’s relation with God—the Joy that comes to a soul 
in Peace with God 

(d) When Jesus ended his life on the Cross he ended his time 
for meriting and satisfying, but not his time of causing. 

He now causes, as before Good Friday he could not cause, the 
certainty that his death of Good Friday had brought to the world the 
peace of forgiveness. 

To individuals, as to smaller and greater groups, he shows him- 
self with such power to make hearts glad that even the most sinful 
could say that ‘ My Redeemer liveth ’ and still loveth. 

This heart-felt assurance that God had forgiven man is the first 
reason why Jesus rose from the dead. 


* * * * * * 


(ii} THE OrrictALs OF THE CHURCH HAD TO BE INSTRUCTED HOW TO 
APPLY THIS FORGIVENESS TO INDIVIDUAL SouLs. 

This is the second reason why Jesus rose from the dead. 

St. Luke’s phrase though short is illuminating : ‘. . . the apostles 
whom he had chosen . . . To whom also he showed himself alive 
after his Passion; by many proofs appearing to them and speak- 
ing of the kingdom of God,’ i.e. of the Church (Acts i, 3). 

Here it is evident that to the Apostles alone, as to the officials 
of the Church (his kingdom on earth), he spoke on such church mat- 
ters as concerned them alone. 

If St. Luke’s short phrase is illuminating, St. John’s incidents 
are more illuminating. It is St. John alone who records how Jesus 
actually gave his Church, through the officials of his Church, the 
power to forgive sins. ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven them.’ 

How courteously has our Saviour delayed this commission to ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Forgiveness which we almost misname 
the Sacrament of Penance. He delayed it until his death on the 
Cross, by its merit and satisfaction, had won man’s full forgiveness. 

Notice, again, how courteously he confirms the Apostles in their 
official position as Apostles. A merely human master or superior 
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of the Apostics would have rewarded their cowardice and denials h 
instant dismissal. This divime Master, seemingly forgetful of their 
cowardice and denials, not only confirms them in their official charges 
but, having shown them that they are forgiven, he sends them to 
preach this good-news of forgiveness to the whole world. 

The four Gospels would deserve to be called ‘The Book of the 
Courtesy of God ’ if only for a quality of this Risen Life so hidden as 
to be almost unnoticed. Never once does our courteous Saviour 
say to his Apostles—not even to St. Peter !—‘ I forgive you ’ or, as 
he twice said before his Passion, ‘ Go and sin no more.’ Only when 
we see this exquisite quality of the divine forgiveness can we see 
the divine reason for rising from the dead and showing himself for 
forty days to men who could hardly be persuaded that sin so great 
as theirs cou'd be forgiven.. Yet though their Master’s forgiveness 
of them never expressed itself in a single word, it expressed itself 
in every deed of his; and perhaps expressed itself most poignantly 
and unforgettably in his silence over their sin. ‘ 


The last incident of this Risen Life recorded by St. John is of 
such importance that it alone would be enough to justify our Lord 
in showing to the world that he had risen, with disarming and un- 
repentant forgiveness. 

Feed my lambs—lead my little sheep—feed my sheep! express the 
Head-Shepherd’s most essential and complete organisation of the 
Kingdom of God—th2 Chur. Only in St. Johr’s Gospel (x) do we 
find it recorded that he had called himself the Good Shepherd, and 
had called his Church not only a Fold, but a Flock. Indeed, as 
there was to be only one Shepherd there was to be not only one 
Fold, but one Flock. As he planned it to be, so it is. There is 
only one Head (now an invisible Head) of the Church. But this 
invisible Head, before ending his visible headship, placed’ over the 
visible portion of his Church a visible Vicar, Simon Bar Jona, the 
self-confessed and now self-mistrusting sinner.” 

This visible Shepherd of the visible Flock has authority over the 
whole flock of lambs (lay-folk), little sheep (the lesser clergy), and 
the sheep (the Bishops). Moreover, as a Flock is ,one because it 





1 This is the literal translation of the original Greek of St. John XXI, 15-17. 


2 It is not quite accurate to say (though quite accurately understood when said 
by Catholics) ‘The Pope is the visible Head of the Church,’ There is only one 
Head of the Church, Jesus; and He is invisible. The Pope, as successor of St. 
Peter, and Vicar of Christ, :is the visible Head of the visible Church. 
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denials by [has one Shepherd over it, so the Church is visibly one because it 
1] Of their | has one visible Shepherd, the Pope, over it. 

al Charges What a lesson on Church government, and indeed on civil gov- 
s them to } ¢nment, is given by the simple words, ‘ Feed my lambs, lead my 
jittle sheep, feed my sheep.’ The visible flock does not belong to 
ok of the | jts visible Shepherd, that he may use it and dispose of it as he will. 
hidden as | The flock belongs to the invisible Shepherd and must be used and 
| Saviour | disposed of according to his will. 

u’ or, asf If the Shepherd has rights over the Flock because of his duties 
nly when } to God, so too the Flock has inalienable rights against the Shephed 
1 we see f because it, too, has indispensable duties to God, the Head- Shepherd, 
mself for With this final and official commissioning of the Visible Shepherd 
SO great | of the earthly Flock was fulfilled our Saviour’s motive for his risen 
Siveness | life of forty days. He did not rise again to prove he was God, 
ed itself | though every act of his was God-like in its wisdom and love. He 
ignantly | did rise again to redeem mankind, because the end of his natural life 
on the Cross was the end of his human power to merit and satisfy. 
But he rose again to convince sinful man that his death was sinful 
man’s copious redemption. 

in is of Lastly, he rose again not to commission a new group of men who 
ur Lord | had not betrayed or disowned him. But he rose again to confirm 
and un- f his first chosen group in their office and to commission them to 
tell sinful mankind that their Redeemer had certainly ( dogadds 
ess the § Acts ii, 36) risen and mankind was certainly forgiven. 
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THE LAST BATTLE OF CHRISTENDOM 


An diesem jiingsten Tag. 


Du hast ihn uns herabgesandt auf Erden, 

Dass alle Vélker, die lebendig sind, 

Gezahlt, gewogen und befunden werden 

Und nichts mehr gelte, was nur Spreu im Wind. 


Tue newest judging, weighing and numbering of the peoples differs 
from the trial described in this poem of the iast war in its greater 
severity and in its terrible finality. There is no second chance for 
Christendom. The present conflict is not simply a period of testing 
from which Europe will emerge, purified or in a worse decline. It 
is the end of Europe, or it is the painful prelude to a glorious re- 
newal. The very Christianity of Christendom is to-day in question, 
That is the tremendous theme of Mr. Christopher Dawson’s newest, 
most carefully written and most readable book.' 

The essence of the problem is stated squarely. This is neither a 
war of nations in the old imperialist style, nor even a war of ideo- 
logies in the crude sense of Democracy versus Fascism. ‘ The con- 
flict which threatens to destroy civilisation to-day is not a conflict 
of race or culture, or even ideology. It is a conflict of the naked 
swill to power which has swallowed up all the ostensible ideological 
issues: the racial issue of Aryan versus Semite, the social issue of 
Communism versus Fascism, and the international issue between the 
supporters and opponents of the League of Nations.’ 

The newest enemy is anti-human, as well as anti-European and 
anti-Christian. Secular liberalism, though opposed to the main tra- 
dition of European Christianity, stands now on the side of the angels. 
The ideals of justice and freedom to which it paid tribute were with- 
drawn from the Christian atmosphere where they had previously 
flourished, but they did not for that reason lose their validity. Liber- 
alism, standing for freedom against state doniination, is still a power 
which resists the breakdown of the old order; it cannot deny free- 
doin without ceasing te exist, nor the Christian moral values without 
becoming inhuman. So long as Liberals hold power it remains pos- 
sible to defend with their laws the very things of the spirit which 
they deny. 

‘Our masters then were still at least our countrymen.’ For ‘ the 
old Liberalism with all its shortcomings had its roots deep in the 
soil of Western and Christian culture. ... But the new collectiv- 





1 The Judgement of the Nations. (Sheed and Ward, 8s, 6d. net). 
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ism is out of line with the whole Western development. It has 
more community with the oriental monarchies—with Persia and As- 
syria and Egypt, with the spirit that inspired the building of the - 
Pyramids and the Great Wall of China.’ The new tyranny is hos- 
tile even to that Hellenic civilisation in which Christianity was nur- 
tured, and in whose cultural forms the Christian outlook has been 
expressed. 

The situation in which we now find ourselves is due to the pro- 
gressive destruction of the Christian element—which -has been the 
driving force—of our civilisation. The process of disintegration is 
also one of secularisation. The destructive forces were there from 
the beginning and only kept in check with difficulty in the medieval 
Christian order; they became more unruly and were partially suc- 
cessful in the attack on authentic Christianity at the Reformation, 
and they found a new expression in liberal humanitarianism. Now 
fhey have overleaped all restraints and, aided by a totalitarian philo- 
sophy originating in Russia and hostile to the whole Western tradi- 
tion, have rejected even the values to which Liberalism still held. The 
vaunted progress of Western man under Liberalism, the achieve- 
ments of unfettered science, the penetration of ‘ free’ thought, the 
new discoveries of psychology, have all been used to enslave man- 
kind under the tyranny of totalitarian powers. It is perfectly con- 
sistent with this situation that the country in which this anti-Euro- 
pean ainoral political terrorism was first exemplified should be allied 
with the nations where the liberal spirit still prevails and fighting 
for its own existence against a common totalitarian enemy. ‘ The 
new evil is no longer necessarily associated with Communism. On 
the contrary, it spreads by opposition even more than by imitation, 
As soon as men decide that all means are permitted to fight an evil, 
then their good becomes indistinguishable from the evil that they set 
out to destroy.’ 

As Christianity has been ‘ the dynamic element in the whole pro. 
cess of change’ in Western Europe, it must be the governing prin- 
ciple of any renewal. Man’s great achievements of the past century, 
already being used by the makers of destruction, will bring him only 
to misery and death, if they are not harnessed to the Christian cause, 
spiritualised and made to serve the purpose of the new humanity 
reborn in Christ. 

Restoration must be entire. Every element of good which re- 
mains in our civilisation must be sought out and embodied in a 
united movement towards a goal that transcends anything yet 
achieved in Christian Europe. We can, for instance, be glad that 
Liberalism still permits religion to have an influence through the in- 
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dividual on economic life, but to continue to regard religion as 4 
merely private and personal matter will be fatal. Society will break 
in upon private lives, cither to mechanise and absorb them into the 
material process and thus destroy religion or it will exploit for des. 
tructive purposes the irrational forces which previously were con- 
trolled and «directed by religion to higher ends. Society itself must 
be subjected to a new planning under the influence of religion. 
Here the Catholic thinker is in some difficulty. His whole im- 
pulse is to point to the Church which of its nature must be the 
most vital element in any society and which historically has trans- 


formed Europe and made the civilisation we are struggling to main- 


tain. But will her mission be accepted by a divided Christendom, 
by men who are no longer even Christians and think in secular 
terms? ‘The Church speaks a different language to that of the 
modern world, which has lost the very idea of theology ... The 
great fundamental realities—the truths on which everything depends 
and which are more real than the things we see and touch—are dis- 
missed as words, mere pious formulas that have no relevance to 
modern life.’ We are restricted therefore to taking what opportu- 
nities are offered of breaking down prejudice, of putting men in a 
receptive state, open-minded and generous-hearted, for the coming 
of the Spirit. 

There must be a return to Christian unity, which means inevitably 
a return to the: visible Catholic Church. And no Catholic can doubt 
that the main distribution of the gifts of the Spirit will come through 
that Church, while the saints who will lead the revival will be its 
faithful children. Nevertheless, Mr. Dawson is not only tactful but 
absolutely right in implying that, for the individual, membership of 
the irvisible community of the saints through faith and charity is 
more important than external allegiance to the Roman Church which 
is its visible embodiment. He prefers to seek unity in the first place 
where it is most easily, discoverable and, through common social 
action, to move towards unity in faith. ~ Personal freedom and free- 
dom of association must be maintained and the principle of vocation 
asserted within each community, a vital universalism created with- 
in the community of nations. ‘But all these things are only possible 
under the influence of the Spirit and as part of a genuinely Christian 
order. For they are set up against the ‘ mystery of lawlessness,’ 
itself a profoundly spiritual and evil power. 


* * * * * * 


He would be a bold man who would set forth an alternative solu- 
tion to this carefully worked out plan. He would be stupid: who 
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denied its general validity or questioned the accuracy of Mr. Daw- 
son’s analysis of the breakdown of Western civilisation. But there 
does appear to be some reason to doubt if the attitude we are urged 
to take up towards Christians who are not of our faith is entirely 
satisfactory. ; 

The rigorist view of the problem of Christian co-operation is 
severely criticised. Those who hold it are said to be so struck by 
the divisions among Christians that Christianity appears to them 
to be a mere name covering a diversity of religions. The theory 
‘concentrates its attention so much on the question of authority and 
ecclesiastical order that it ignores or undervalues the importance of 
the common beliefs, the common moral values, the common religious 
traditions and the common sacraments and forms of worship that 
exist in the midst of the religious divisions of the Christian world.’ 


If Mr. Dawson is speaking of what is common to large numbers 
of individuais, it would certainly be wrong to under-estimate these 
things, but since co-operation is between Christian bodies it does 
not seem that this is the meaning of the word ‘common.’ Yet how 
can we speak of beliefs which are held in’ the same sense in the 
Catholic Church and in any of the major Christian bodies in Eng- 
land, or of sacraments other than baptism recognised by any two 
of these groups? ‘There are more common moral values, but these 
also the pagans hold. The moment we go beyond commandments 
accepted even by non-Christians division arises, as, for instance, in 
the question of Birth Control, where Anglican leaders show them- 
selves ready to accept ruinous distinctions between the married and 
unmarried states. Is there any unanimity about belief in the Divi- 
nity of Christ even, which, Mr. Dawson reminds us, is the funda- 
mental criterion of Christianity ? 

And does not all this talk of common beliefs and a fundamental 
criterion obscure the unique claims of the Church and lead to the 
erroneous impression that it is possible to find a lowest common de- 
nominator as a basis for united action? These are the thoughts 
which have led the ‘ rigorists’ to hesitate, not about co-operation, 
but about the outlook of those who wished to take part in it. Their 
attention was concentrated not on mere human authority, but on the 
divine authority which they knew to reside by Christ’s guarantee 
in His visible Church; and they sought to maintain the order with 
which He had endowed it. 

Not dissimilar was the attitude of those ecclesiastics in the past 
who appreciated fully the social causes of heresy and schism, which 
Mr. Dawson rightly stresses, but who did not consider even the 
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noblest desire for national unity to justify. the denial of Christ’; 
unity in the Blessed Sacrament. 

On yuestions of fact the layman is generally a more competent 
observer than the theologian, but it appears even from this book 
that Protestantism is not so powerful that we need to approach its 
adherents and ask for their co-operation as if we were doubtful, at 
least, about our strength. Twenty years ago a great theologian of 
generous outlook, Pére Sertillanges, asked: ‘Is not Protestantism 
running into nothingness to-day?’ and asserted the principle ; ‘ Put. 
ting aside for the moment every consideration of persons, she (the 
Church) says of these things, schisms, heresies, unbelief, that they 
are horrible; that they cannot be deplored and condemned enough; 
that they must be combated with all the power of the truths they 
slight, of the goods that they wish to destroy, and of the humanity 
that ought io live by these truths and these goods.’? 

We can no more look tranquilly on the teaching of error than we 
can fail to rejoice at the extensive remnant of Catholic truth which 
individuals still possess. The one fact does not, however, help co- 
operation nor does the other hinder it. The basis of co-operation 
must lie not so much in the intellectual sphere as in the will, in 
‘universal love, the compendium and most general expression of 
the Christian ideal.’ 

Following the lead of the Pope, as Mr. Dawson does, we certainly 
must co-operate with other men of goodwill, most of all with those 
who share. our love for Christ. But always there will be some pain 
in the presence of error; the constant failure to reach unity even on 
social problems and on principles of natural law must create some 
friction between those who follow the light of reason, aided by the 
occasional and extraordinary impulse of the Holy Ghost, and those 
who rest securely in the authoritative teaching of the Church where 
the guidance of the Spirit is granted as by right. The spirit of 
charity will make it possible to overcome these difficulties, as it will 

enable us proudly to maintain the claims of the Church without 
diminishing our personal humility or causing offence to those who 
wish to collaborate in her mission as from the outside. 


Epwarp QuInNN. 





2 The Church (London, 1922), p. 259. 
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THE PARTY LINE 


As might have been expected the successful participation of the 
U.S.S.R. in the Second World War has proved a godsend to the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. It was claimed in August that 
over 30,000 had joined its ranks since the beginning of the year, 
bringing total membership up to well over 50,000. Literature sales 
by Central Books amounted to £92,000 in that half-year: despite 
the paper shortage plans are announced for increased output. It 
may be of value to attempt an analysis of the current communist 
appeal as it is put forward in this propaganda. This analysis is given 
without comment. Its aim is not to confute communism but to pro- 
vide information for those who lack time or opportunity to examine 
the literature themselves. 

The readiest objection likely to be made against the Party is that 
uf tergiversation. It is met by the expianation that Communist Party 
policy is to suit tactics to circumstances while always keeping the 
final goal of socialism in view. The circumstances of the war have 
changed: it was an imperialist war until June 22nd, 1941, and as 
such opposed : since that date it has been supported because it has 
become a People’s War of Liberation. Similarly the Soviet Non- 
Aggression Pact with Germany in 1939 is justified as having shat- 
tered plans for an imperialist anti-Soviet coalition. Our present Rus- 
sian alliance is established on a basis of ‘ temporary common in- 
terests’ and ‘ the mass of the people’ desire co-operation to con- 
tinue beyond the war and peace settlement. New members are how- 
ever 1eminded that ‘ socialism gannot be won by votes, but only by 
the workers setting up their own Government, with armed strength 
behind it to put down any attempts by the rich to overthrow it.’ 

In his attractive pamphlet Why You Should Be A Communist W. 
Wainwright is careful to point out that ‘ there is no bar against re- 
ligion’ for prospective comrades; a statement which is amplified 
thus by R. W. Robson: ‘Communists have no prejudice against 
religious beliefs, but they see them as arising out of material con- 
ditions and being modified by material changes.’ Besides, did not 
Lenin himself say, ‘In relation to the State, religion is simply a 
private matter.’ 

Nevertheless some churchpeople have the notion that all is not 
well with religion in Russia. They need not worry. Pat Sloan can 
assure them that ‘ any person in the U.S.S.R. may use his or her 
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spare time for religious worship if they wish.’ And then there jg 
Article 124 of the Stalin Constitution : ‘ In order to ensure to citizens 
freedom of conscience, the church jn the U.S.S.R. is separated from 
the state, and the school from the church. Freedom of religious 
worship and freedom of anti-religious propaganda is recognised for 
all citizens.’ Generous words, which ‘ breathe freedom and aid ty 
culture and education ‘ (W. J. R. Squance). There has in fact been 
no persecution at all in Russia: ‘no case has been discovered of a 
priest or anyone else being punished for practising religion ’ ; this 
was stated officially in the House of Commons in 1929 ‘ on informa- 
tion supplied by Sir Esmond Ovey, British Ambassador in Moscow.’ 
Church membership has it is true declined but Soviet Information 
Bureau figures show that there are 8,338 places of worship and up- 
wards of 58,000 ministers in the Soviet Union to- -day. 

There has indeed been conflict. This began when the elected 
Church Council, which was in session in October 1917, excommu- 
ricated the Revolution and thus, notes the Rev. Stanley Evans, M.A., 
expert on Russian religious affairs, ‘ it was the Church that declared 
war on the Revolution and not vice versa.’ Soviet policy, writes 
Mr. Evans elsewhere, ‘is to separate religion completely from the 
State and by confiscating its endowments, remove the basis of its 
temporal power. Any attempts by religious bodies to oppose the 
progress of the people are strongly opposed and this was the basic 
reason for anti-religious campaigns, . .. Anti-religious campaigns 
had the object of countering the unscientific views which led priests 
to oppose méchanisation of agriculture and to defer sowing until a 
particular-Holy Day. All evils—plague, famine, etc., had to be op- 
posed, and not accepted as ‘‘ will of God.’’’ The conflict came to a 
head in 1921 when the Church resisted the Government’s decree 
confiscating Church treasure for famine relief. It was for this that 
45 clergy were executed and 250 subjected to long terms of im- 
prisonment. , 

To the Roman Catholic Church the Revolution brought freedom 
and equality with the Orthodox. ‘ The first Roman Catholic Corpus 
Christi procession ever to take place on Russian soil was in the 
streets of Petrograd in 1918.’ But the Papacy’s attitude to the 
Soviet Government has embarrassed the position of its priests who 
have in consequence been ‘ consistently anti-Soviet.’ 

In general it is claimed that relations between State and religion 
have improved : that the restrictive 1g2y legislation is being mildly 
applied—for example ‘ religious books may now be published and 
each church has a paper quota for this purpose.’ For their part 
the Churches have shown themselves wholeheartedly behind the 
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Soviet war effort, sending enthusiastic messages to Stalin and con- 
tributing to the Defence Fund. 

It is instructive to see the way in which other popular prejudices 
against communism are met. It is thought to be something foreign, 
quti-British. Hence, we are assured that ‘communists love their 
country ’ and in fact the C.P.G.B. ‘ springs from the finest traditions 
of the British people.’ It was in Britain, we are reminded, that the 
working-class movement began: others followed our lead. Robert 
Owen preceded Marx and Engels who in any case ‘ did all their scien- 
tific work in England.’ Similarly those who are afraid of losing their 
belongings are reassured. Public ownership of land and industry 
leaves a man in possession of his home and personal effects (which 
might include for instance a car); in Russia this is guaranteed by the 
Stalin Constitution. Words like Dictatorship, Pacifism, Rigidity 
have ‘somehow become associated with communism. Yet in reality 
the Communist Pariy is ‘a thoroughly democratic organisation ’ in 
which policy is only decided after discussion by all the members. 
Britain is too littke democratic: in the Soviet Union, that ‘ great 
family of free peoples,’ exists the largest measure of freedom and 
democracy, and the only dictatorship is that of the citizen working 
class. Nor are communists in the least in favour of pacifism for it 
‘makes no pretence of opposing the economic causes of war.’ Far 
from being rigid, communism is a science and therefore ‘ develops 
and perfects itself’: Stalin for example has added to it considerably. 

Communist propaganda of the older type seemed addressed almost 
entirely to working-class men. To-day the appeal is wider. Middle- 
class people, professional as well as commercial, ‘all suffer to a 
greater or lesser extent under the capitalist system ’ and will receive 
help and security in the socialist society of the future. They need 
not fear lest their superior ability go unrewarded: in the Land of 
the Soviets steadily-increasing wages vary according to skill or ur- 
gency of work done and range from 110 to 2,000 roubles per month. 
Farmers in particular will be freed from the burden of rent, helped 
to buy machinery and implements at cost, aided by scientific agri- 
cuitural knowledge. Women are wooed by being shown a utopian 
picture of Russia, the land where women first received full enfran- 
chisement and have won complete equality with men: equal wages, 
equal opportunities for promotion, equal availability of higher edu- 
cation. In a country where illegitimacy is abolished and prostitu- 
tion has almost vanished, having children involves a two-months’ 
holiday with full pay and the subsequent good offices of the nursery, 
school. To youth the Young Communist League appeal is on the 
whole more rhetorical : ‘ What couldn’t we do with Socialism here? 


& 
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Just think of it! If all those opportunities were open to us, the 
youth of Britain, what wouldn’t we be able to do! > * We the Youth 
of Britain’ is a recurrent refrain. 

The Red Army is obviously the strong suit. ‘ They said the Re 
Army would not fight, had rotten boots, rotten guns, rotten tanks; 
How wrong they were! and naturally this ‘ example of how peopk 
were deceived about the Red Army should bring home to all the un. 
pleasani fact that . . . a false picture of Soviet Russia was presented 
to them.’ The Russia To-day Society is eagerly striving to bring 
it home and it is doing its work very well. Russia is presented as 
a land of universal happiness and the Russia To-day camera has 
even caught Lenin and Stalin smiling, as the cover of one pamphlet 
testifies. But mainly, nothing is so successful as success: the able 
resistance of the Soviet forces proves the advantages of socialism. 
Socialism made it possible to set the whole country on a war footing 
immediately Hitler attacked ; it enabled whole industries to be shifted 
without great loss of production. There were no vested interests 
to check a scorched-earth policy as ‘it is hinted’ there were in 
Malaya. 

In peacetime a seven-hour working day and a fully-paid fortnight’s 
holiday give the Sovict people ‘ more leisure than the working people 
of any other country ’ with no fear of unemployment, ended for ever 
in 1931. Education till seventeen is practically universal in towns ; 
higher education depends on mental not monetary endowment. The 
free medical services; the cultural value of Soviet theatre, cinema 
and music; science; the Sports Movement by which U.S.S.R. ‘ is 
rapidly becoming a nation of champions ’—thus is the picture com- 
pleted. In brief, socialism works and would work better here where 
“we will start with greater advantages than the Russians’: well- 
developed industry, highly-skilled and well-educated workers. 

Against all this breathes the fiery dragon of fascism. New mem- 
bers of the Y.C.L. are taught that fascism is ‘ capitalism gone 
mad... For fascism is a last attempt of the bosses (capitalists) 
to keep the working people down.’ Hence the comrades are all out 
for victory and for that ‘ bigger and better war effort,’ that ‘ unity 
between all classes, all parties and all sections of the people,’ that 
closer co-operation between the United Nations, by which alone vic- 
tory can be reached. Deeds match words. Initiated.by the Y.C.L. 
the Shock Brigade movement grows. Shock Brigade principles are : 
‘(1) To be always on time and not to be absent from work. (2) 
To work conscientiously at their job, and by the example of their in- 
dividual and collective effort aim to increase output.’ Not longer 
hours but ‘ efficiency, initiative and planning’ is the aim. Stakha- 
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novist competition between individuals, departments and factories is 
encouraged and Shock Brigade News Bulletin ‘ gives news of what 
is happening all over the country.” Young communists are bidden 
use their initiative to aid the war effort: Saturday afternoon house- 
to-house salvage collections exemplify such activity. 

Foremost among the Party’s strategic proposals remains the im- 
mediate opening of a Second Front in Europe. There is also a strong 
plea for unity both in the Labour Movement at home, where ‘ the 
Blimps at Transport House’ have failed to achieve it, and in the 
direction of the United Nations’ strategy. The freedom of India 
and of Ireland is demanded : this it is claimed will bring the people 
of both countries wholeheartedly into the struggle. 

The Communist Party ‘ supports and sustains the National Gov- 
ernment,’ we read, but attacks with vigour all who are trying to 
hamper the British war effort. These obstructionists include; of 
course capitalists, who are accustomed to sabotage the national ef- 
fort unless they make large profits out of it, and ‘ Trotskyist phrase- 
mongering disrupters who cover up their fascist activities behind the 
pretence of being “‘ socialists.’’’ These are rather general state- 
ments but in Russia’s Enemies in Britain Reginald Bishop makes 
more detailed charges. Here the main attack is directed against 
Kenneth de Courcy and the Imperial Policy Group which is regarded 
as the core of anti-Soviet activity in this country. Wrath is poured 
on the notoricus June issue of the Review of World Affairs which 
declared that ‘ Britain and America, in fact, still look upon the con- 
tinental military scene with some measure of detachment,’ and much 
is made of Mr. de Courcy’s pre-war visits to continental capitals 
(especially his reception by Mussolini in 1936) and to his luncheon 
parties at Claridge’s. It is noted that though most of those con- 
nected with the I.P.G. are Conservatives, and many of them Catho- 
lics, the great magatity of Conservatives and Catholics ‘ abhor the 
policy.’ 

The strongest disapproval i is expressed of Michael de la ‘Bedoyere 
and the Catholic Herald : ‘ alone of all the public prints issued in this 
country, it launched a virulent attack on the Anglo-Soviet Alliance, 
at the moment of its announcement.’ More commendable is the 
‘ magnificent way in which leading Churchmen have rallied to the 
Alliance,’ notably the Archbishop and Dean of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Chelmsford. The conduct of the Bishops of Gloucester 
and Chichester is found to be less satisfactory and that of ‘ a certain 
Dr. Zernov’ entirely reprehensible—for at a Redhill meeting he 
neglected the social and eccnomic changes wrought by the Soviet 
and his countrymen’s epic resistance to Hitler, preferring to dwell 
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on ‘ what he called ‘‘ the irreconcilable conflict between Communism The 
and Christianity.’’ ’ The m 
In the political field a number of other ‘ enemies of the Sovie | lawful 
Union ’ are shown up in this and other writings. Prominent among }| af offe 
them is Lady Asior (and indeed the whole ‘ Cliveden set’ of ‘ ap- | those | 
peasers ’). Then there are sinister factors like Major, Cazalet’s With | until t! 
* Sikorski to Russia, ‘ Moore-Brabazon’s statement that he wished to | forgivé 
see RusSia and Germaay exterminate each other,’ and the perversity 





esu 
of Lord Kemsley’s newspapers apropos of the Second Front. Short heen 
shrift is demanded for some who are in key positions: the Men of they k 
Munich—Halifax, Simon and Hoare; Sir James Grigg, ‘ the chief Himse 
* obstacle -to an offensive strategy ’; Lord Croft, ‘ the notorious sup- ‘Fath 
porter cf General Franco’; and, inevitably, Mr. Amery, ‘ the chief it, for 
stumbling block to an understanding with India.’ “The 
This condensed summary of communist propaganda in 1942 is in- he 4 
tended to be informative merely and is in no sense a polemic. There ps te 
has therefore been no attempt to criticise, to praise or to condemn, “ 1 
to check statements or to disentangle corn from cockle. From what many" 
has been said the general facts emerge: that the Communist Party a 1 
though small is growing rapidly; that its appeal is carefully calcu- os 
lated and made to all save the wealthy few; that its ‘literature is ied 
very largely concerned with the twin purposes of winning the war nr ' 
and depicting Socialist Russia as paradise. It is possible that there - d 
are some of those eager to rebuild Christian society in post-war wie 
Britain who will. judge it worth while bearing these facts in mind. king’ 
J. R. Wincrietp Dicsy, S.jJ. mind 
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THE SEVEN LIGHTS OF THE CROSS! T 
Frem a letter of St. Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence. vor 
Jesus came into the world to give light. He was prefigured poh 
by the golden candlestick, which was placed in the Temple with seven ligh 
lamps, and gave light to the whole Temple. And the seven lights of | 
which enlighten the temple of Holy Church are the seven words which —_ 
Christ spoke from the Cross. ne 
a 


1 These extracts are taken from the second of twenty-three letters, the transla- no! 
tion of which will, it is hoped, soon be published in book form, . 
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THE SEVEN LIGHTS OF THE CROSS 15! 


The first darkness in this world is the way enemies are treated. 
The minds of many are obscured by passion, and they think it is 
lawful to hate those that would hurt them. These people answer 
ar offending word with evil deeds; they will strike with a knife 


' those that have struck them with a blow; they will never forgive 


until they have revenged themselves ; they will pray God not for the 
forgiveness, but for the destruction of their enemies. 


Jesus enlightens this most obscure darkness of Egypt when He 
speaks the first word from the Cross: ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they ‘do... .’ And this is how He revenged 
Himself for all the injuries they did Him: He prayed for them, 
‘Father, forgive them.’ Learn this lesson then from Him. Fulfil 
it, for such is His will. 

The second darkness of the world is the fact that each one cares 
only for himself and neglects to help his neighbour in his spiritual 
and temporal needs. ‘ To-day,’ said Christ to the good thief, ‘ thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise.’ This is the second word spoken from 
the Cross, and it will enlighten your steps in your journey through 
this life, so that they may not be entangled; for, as the psalmist 
says, ‘ Thy word is a lamp to my feet.’ Christ at that moment was 
suffering immensely; yet He forgot Himself, and saw the needs 
and the great misery of the thief who was near Him and was recom- 
mending himself to Him. And Christ gave the greatest alms that 
was ever given: He promised him and gave him that very day the 
kingdom of heaven... This fact should not darken and blind our 
minds, and make us believe that if we continue to the end in evil- 
doing, we shall repent at the moment of death. Such perseverance 
in sin would change the medicine of hope into the poison of pre- 
sumption, and would be a blasphemy against the Holy Ghost and 
an unforgivable sin... May this lamp, then, enlighten your way 
to help your neighbour in every way you can. 

The third darkness of this world is the fact that parents are either 
not honoured and helped, or that they are loved so inordinately that 
their children act against the-will of God in order to please them 
or not to cause them sorrow. ‘ The declaration of Thy words giveth 
light,’ says the Prophet. And this is the third lamp that came out 
of the mouth of the Crucified: ‘Woman,’ He said, ‘ behold thy 
son,’ speaking of John the Evangelist, who was standing with her 
at the foot of the Cross. And to John He said, ‘ Behold thy 
mother’... 

Here you will find another enlightening thought. Christ loved His 
mother Mary more than any other son loved his mother, because 
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He knew that she was the most perfect of creatures, higher than all 
the angels and saints. True love is based on virtue, not on the 
senses as is carnal love; and sorrow is based on love. Therefore, 
Jesus had pity on His mother’s sorrow, which He knew to be in 
tense, because He had the greatest love for her; and notwithstand. 
ing all the pain that He was suffering, did not forget that of His 
mother. He had pity on her, but He did not descend from the Cross 
and leave the will of God unfulfilled in order to console her. 

So love your children, but always love God more. Help your 
little ones and give them all you can; but never go against the will 
of God. How many men and women are lost because they have a 
disordered love for cheir children and do not take care of their souls! 
They are ready to commit all sorts of injustices to provide for their 
bodies. 

The fourth lamp throws such strong rays that it dazzles our eyes. 
This should not surprise us, because it comes from the sun of justice, 
Jesus Christ. Though no one can look straight into the orb of the 
sun, yet it enlightens at the same time the darkness of the world. 
And this darkness is, that when a man finds himself in tribulation, 
in sorrow or distress, he does not recommend himself to God for 
help, but is either disheartened or becomes insensible, or has re- 
course to fortune-tellers or soothsayers, or gives himself entirely to 
worldly pleasures. Therefore Jesus cried out from the Cross, say- 
ing: ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ as if to 
say: ‘I pray that Thou wilt not abandon me, but with Thy usual 
compassion and clemency wilt look towards me’... . I cannot 
believe that there is anyone with a heart so hard that it would not 
break with sorrow if he were to see his father, son, brother, wife 
or some other close friend or relation suffering a harsh, ignominious 
and cruel death for his sake. Even the rocks broke, as if to express 
compassion in their own way; and shall a heart of flesh not even 
feel pity? Therefore in your afflictions and temptations say: ‘ My 
God, look upon me, regard me with Thy merciful eyes, and do not 
abandon me.’ 

Then Christ, because of the immense pain, was thirsty, and spoke 
the fifth word: ‘I thirst.’ This is the lamp that enlightens human 
hearts to thirst for the fountain of living water, which the Samaritan 
woman hegged Jesus to give her when He, thirsting for her salva- 
tion, asked her to give Him to drink. The world is in darkness 
because it thirsts for the waters of worldly and passing things, of 
riches, honours, worldly pleasures. Those who drink of this water 
will never quench their thirst, but will always be wanting more; 
because the soul has an infinite capacity, and cannot be filled by any 
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creature, but only by the infinite God, who alone can enter into it 
fully. 

When Christ cried out ‘I thirst,’ He meant that His body was 
athirst; but He also meant that His mind thirsts for the salvation 
of men, as St. Bernard tells us. He knew that His Passion was 
sulficient for the salvation of all men, and that numberless men would 
deprive themselves of their salvation through their own fault. Give 
Christ to drink, then, because He thirsts for your salvation; but do 
not give Him vinegar and gall, as the cruel Jews did. _When He 
tasted the drink they gave Him, He refused to drink it, because 
it was the gall of malice and the cold vinegar of barrenness. Such 
things prevent the mind from uniting itself with God. You can com- 
fort Him with the sweet wine of perfect love, which will gladden 
His heart, and with the honey of joyful patience in all your labours. 
May you also thirst for the honour of God and for the salvation of 
all men! 

Lack of paper and time compel me to end this letter. 

‘the sixth lamp enlightens you to continue and persevere in the 
good works which you have begun. It says: ‘ It is finished.’ Christ 
said this because He has fulfilled all that the heavenly Father had 
ordained that He should suffer. 

‘Consummatum est.’ The payment of the debt owed by the hu- 
man nature is finished. The marriage between God and humanity, 
which was begun in the times of the Patriarchs and Prophets when 
the future Incarnation was promised to them, is now duly consum- 
mated. The marriage between God and humanity which was rati- 
fied and signed at the Incarnation is now duly consummated by His 
death, through which souls come to perfect union with God in glory. 

The seventh word will teach and enlighten you to cast yourself 
wholly into the hands of Divine Providence and to reserve nothing 
for yourself. °Father, into Thy hands, into the hands of Thy 
power, Thy wisdom, and Thy clemency, I commit my spirit.’ And 
having said this He expired. 

So may you also commend your soul to the counsels and obedience 
of your spiritual father. The olive branches and the palm signify 
the victory over the devil, the world, and the flesh. 

I will write on the other subjects when I am able and when I have 
time. I wil] not say, Pray for me, for I believe you do. 
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REVIEWS 


TowaRDs A CHRISTIAN ORDER. By Various Writers. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; gs.) 

THE CHURCHES FACE 1HE CHALLENGE. By Frank C. Ballard. (Nis. 
bet ; 2s. 6d.) 


There is great need for men and women to expound and apply the 
findings of Malvern, to work them out more fully in relation to the 
actual situation to-day. The ten writers of this collection attempt to 
do this—some of them justifying principles, others suggesting prac- 
tice. In the first essay Canon Marriott argues very convincingly 
that materialism is not enough and that ‘the prime duty of the 
Church is to produce that holiness, that otherness, which alone can 
rescue the world from its deadly materialism and secularism.’ Suc- 
ceeding writers then consider the Family, Education, Planning, the 
Land, Money, Property, from this point of view. But at times they 
speak with uncertain voice, at times they even contradict one 
another, and the reason would seem to be that there is no unanimity 
about the future, whether it will be reorganisation or revolution. 

The outstanding contribution comes from the Rev. W. G. Peck, 
who deals freshly with the by now almost hackneyed point of the 
usurpation of power by money. Quite definitely this will be one 
of the key points in any new economic order, and with regard to 
it there can be no compromise. Another uncompromising point should 
be the integrity of the family, but we find the only episcopal con- 
tributor, the Bishop of Chelmsford, saying in the midst of much 
sound reasoning that ‘ it would clearly be unjustifiable for the Church 
to denounce as sin a practice which many honest people are con- 
scientiously convinced is not sinful’ with regard to one moral prob- 
lem, and on the same page that ‘ it is, of course, out of the question 
that the Christian Church should even consider accommodating: its 
moral standard to this situation ' about a second moral problem. 

On Education the Headmaster of Rugby writes of the necessity 
of co-operation between home and school and of the ‘ foundation of 
doctrine and worship,’ while Mr. Pond provides an uninspired fac- 
tual survey of educational facilities. Canon Baker and Mr, Trystan 
(Hundred New Towns) Edwards together provide a good basis for 
discussion of the revival of agriculture and the balance between town 
and country. Carried along by Canon Baker’s enthusiasm for mak- 
ing Britain a great food-producing country, the reader is somewhat 
dashed to learn from Mr. Sidney Dark that this is bunkum. But 
the reader will be dashed at every sentence written by Mr. Dark— 
the bad wine has been kept to the end of the feast. In thirteen pages 
he manages to cite twenty-six personalities, to write balderdash about 
expropriation ‘ practically without compensation,’ and to call the 
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Guilds ‘ a very jolly dream, but just a dream.’ Yet Miss Ruth Ken- 
yon, a much more able and experienced economist, sociologist and 
ethician than Mr. Dark devotes more than a score of pages to show- 
ing how they can be a reality. There is far too much apologetic in 
her treatment and too much history, but she does make her point. 
And even Dark’s common ownership views are so much better ar- 
gued by Richard Acland, though the latter’s argument is vitiated 
because he does not see that co-operative ownership is an alternative 
to his dilemma of private or common (i.e. national) ownership. More- 
over he tends to believe that technics will produce moral progress. 

The conclusions to be drawn? Forward from Malvern, they cry— 
but some march on to common ownership, while others lag behind. 
Some go too far, others not far enough, while none of them pays 
sufficient attention to the political problems involved which are just 
as important as the economic, as Dr. Oldham points out in the last 
chapter of his Real Life is Meeting. 

Mr. Ballard in his booklet has managed to be rather pedestrian, 
and at times heterodox, while not at all fulfilling his striking title. 
He even says: ‘ The sayings of Christ are not to be treated as laws. 
Difficuities always arise when the Church tries to turn prophetic prin- 
ciples into legal codes that are te be imposed on all and sundry.’ 
This book would have been of value several years ago, but will not 
do as a commentary on the Five Points from the Times letter. 


Joun Fitzsimons. 


PLAN FoR Reconstruction. By W. H. Hutt. The International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. (Kegan Paul; 
18s.) 

Professor Hutt opens his work with drafts for three Bills ready 
for introduction into Parliament. In subsequent chapters he eluci- 
dates the Plan behind the Bills, sketching the national requirements 
for the efficient prosecution of a long total war and describing a way 
of tackling the transition from war to peace. He finds the chief 
stumbling-block in what he calls restrictionism, a monstrous off- 
spring of Capitalism and Socialism, afflicting its ill-assorted parents 
equally. The author plans for the greatest possible flow of goods 
for consumption, together with guaranteed economic security for 
capital and labour alike. The book covers practically the whole sur- 
face of the field of political and economic operation, and the empha- 
sis is too diffuse (apart from the foregoing thesis) to allow of ade- 
quate recapitulation in the space of a short review. One cannot help 
being struck by the author’s optimism ; for in envisaging a conscious- 
ly planned ‘ system enabling the direction, under continuously tested 
foresight of all the resources in the community,’ he is in fact postu- 
lating almost universal goodwill in industry, if not a spirit of Chris- 
tian resignation on the part of entrepreneurs about to be liquidated. 
Professor Hutt tells us, again, that ‘two and a half years of war 
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have done something to sweep away the cruder slogans and catch. 
phrases . . .’ with which the world has been littered: a clearance 
which we ourselves had not noticed. In short, we are forced back 
on to the ground of ultimate causes and ultimate values, where we 
rediscover the truth of an eminent American sociologist’s words, viz: 
that plans to convert the inner man (such plans as are embodied in 
the words of the Pope) are as essential to any programme as mortar 
is to bricks. ‘ The spirit is more important than the text.’ Profes- 
sor Hutt’s programme would have been twice as convincing, had he 
designed it to implement Quadragesimo Anno and the Pope’s Five 
Peace Points. 


J. F. T. Prince. 


Society: Naturat anp Diving. By A. P. Carleton. (S.P.C.K.; 
6s.) 


This genuinely theological treatise is of peculiar interest on ac- 
count of the currents of thought which meet to form the author’s 
outlook The influence of Karl Barth and of Karl Adam is evident 
in a milieu of Anglo-Catholic tradition. ‘Ihe author well understands 
that society is an organism, and in an excellent chapter on Israel 
expounds. natural society both as an analogy and as a medium of 
God’s redemptive purpose in mankind. There was a temptation, 
perhaps, to make the book more comprehensive than: 150 pages al- 
lowed, with the result that later chapters in comparison with the first 
suffer from incompleteness and special pleading. 

B.K. 


PLANNING Our NEw Wor.tp. An Open Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By Capt. Arthur Rogers. (The Liberty Restora- 
tion League ; 6d.) 

This pamphlet raises the important question of a totalitarian and 
bureaucratic trend in the report ‘ Malvern and After’ issued by the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship. One of the most impressive agree- 
ments in the report of the Malvern Conference was that social initia- 
tive now lies in totalitarian hands. Has anyone been changing 
hands? 

B.K. 


PRELUDE TO Peace. By Sir Rowland Evans. (Hutchinson ros. 6d.) 


We Want A Just State. (West Rand Publications, Ltd., Krugers- 
dorf, South Africa n.p.) 


Sir Rowland Evans is known to many as a forceful advocate of 
monetary reform; in his new book he is concerned with the larger 
subjects of national and international post-war planning. Those for 
whom Anglo-Saxon ‘ democracy ’ is a vision ‘ to dizzy and appal’ 
wil] not be favourably impressed by the word ‘ planning ’ ; but as our 
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society clearly lacks the experts to whom the task of government 
siould mainly be left, it is inevitable that numerous amateurs should 
make themselves heard. Ameng these Sir Rowland Evans has some 
claim on the attention of those who are interested in public affairs. 

Certainly his book is full of interest; but will it be believed that 
a book on European post-war planning could be found whose index 
contains no entry for either Pope Pius XII or for the more general 
term ‘ Vatican ’? 

And what are those with a knowledge of Europe to think of the 
following :—‘ In order to assist Italy in regaining a constitutional 
democracy it will no doubt be necessary . . . for the armed forces 
of the United Nations to police the country until after the election 
of a free Parliament—which election should be supervised by officials 
of the United Nations ’? 

The author also proposes placing Italy under British ‘ protection ' 
for twenty years, during which time the ‘ United Nations’ are to 
have the full use of all Italian air and naval bases, etc. 

By contrast to this airy ‘Anglo-Saxon-ness,’ chapter xv, ‘ IIlu- 
sions and Awakening,’ is an extraordinarily interesting and extreme- 
ly useful reminder of the pre-war sayings of some of our ‘ converted ’ 
war-leaders—Morrison, Attlee, Alexander, Cripps, etc. This chap- 
ter also shows the remarkable foresight in the pre-war years of the 
much-attacked and jeered at ‘ Member for Epping ’ (Mr. Churchill). 

In short, Prelude to Peace is likely to commend itself to readers of 
BLACKFRIARS more for the information it contains than for the au- 
thor’s theories—yet the book is readable and of considerable interest. 

From South Africa comes an interesting small book on the Just 
State. That the author is a wise and realistic thinker may be seen 
from two of his sayings—‘All men and women are thieves, cheats, 
and liars when it concerns their relations with that impalpable body, 
“The State.’’’ ‘The community should have as few laws as pos- 
sible.’ The author’s ideas are rooted in distributism and guild so- 
cialism and his essay contains much social sanity. 

M.G.S.S. 


Tue MAny AND THE Few. By Paul Bloomfield. (Routledge; 7s. 6d.) 


This is a depressingly facetious and in many ways uncritical work 
about a vitally important subject—the creation of a culture that shall 
be shared between the majority and the minority, and won’t be simply 
a minority culture. Compelled to a definition of life by André 
Breton (whose manifesto was not issued in 1838), he commits him- 
self to: ‘ Life is being alive. Life is being alive individually.’ Defi- 
nition of poetry follows : ‘ Life calls to life : this is the soul of poetry ’ 
(p. 23). Definition of progress : ‘ Birth-control might stand for one 
of the hard-won liberties I mean’ (p. 32). A perfectly fatuous quo- 
tation from Herbert Read on p. 35 shows that his quotations from 
Jean Giono about the permanent quality of peasant life are romantic 
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theorisings ; for Mr. Read seems to argue there that soon we shall 
be able to gather in beet and cut our hay by pressing electric buttons, 
Mr. Bloomfield is afraid that the despairs and misgivings of artisis 
and poets will play into the hands of the tyrant, the slave-driver and 
the Philistine. Doubtless, but how much more their partial and sel, 
fish attitudes—e.g., ‘ Poets and artists produce things of a spiritual 
order unlike craftsmen who do it for use.” Even Salvador Dali tell. 
ing U.S. factory audiences about surrealism makes better sense than 
this. (Incidentally the name is Bedaux not Bedeaux.) 

There is some good sense of course : ‘ Industrial labour is too much 
for Others, not enough for Self.’ But there is no analysis. One can 
scarcely share the author’s faith that ‘ it is not hindering the course 


of social justice to commit these thoughts to paper.’ 
J 5 pap J. Durkan. 


ScIENCE AND Etuics. (An Essay). By C. H. Waddington, Sc.D. 
(together with discussion). (Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 


This book is an amplification of the discussion following the pub- 
lication of an essay by Dr. Waddington in Nature. Dr. Wadding- 
ton claims that the future ‘ development’ of ethics lies within the 
sphere of science, and that ethical judgements are of the same kind 
as scientific statements. The questions he set himself, and _ his 
answers, are conveniently summarised by Professor Bernal :— 

‘** Why do we feel in ourselves that anything is good? ’’ and “Is 
there a Good outside and independent of what we feel?’’ These 
questions he answers by equating the feeling of goodness to satis- 
faction of the demands of the Super-Ego, and defining objective 
Good as the direction of Evolution.’ 

The main thesis is founded on a mixture of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion with psychological theories of a decidedly Freudian character, 
which is happily made up with the help of Dr. Karin Stephen—who 
manages to effect an agreement not only with the author, but also 
with Professor Bernal and the Bishop of Birmingham. 

Among these pages, full of bewildering statements, there stand 
out several good points made by Professor Joad, Professor Dingle, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, and others. but these are dealt with in a 
way which illustrates the main feature of the discussion—i.e., a com- 
plete inability to recognise the fundamentals of the problem. 

In one place (p. 140) the author confesses he is ‘ unable to offer a 
satisfactory reconciliation of materialistic determinism and the effi- 
cacy of the human will.’ He does suggest a solution, which in fact 
reduces man to a complicated robot, for whom the validity (or other- 
wise) of ethics would be irrelevant. 

At first sight it would appear unfortunate that no Catholic voice 
was heard in a discussion where the moral law in its fulness was ob- 
viously unknown. A separate volume would, however, be required 
to deal with the many ramifications of the discussion. A.H.W 
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LaBOUR ON THE Lanp. By W. H. Pedley. (King and ‘Staples; 
10s. 6d.) 

It has just been announced that the Central Agricultural Wages 
Board has agreed that farm workers shall have four days’ paid holi- 
day a year and four statutory holidays, and that the Ministry of 
Health is introducing a scheme for building three thousand cottages. 
To the reader of Mr. Pedley’s book this will be good news, for he 
has abundantly demonstrated that the drift to the towns is due 
primarily to wages, hours of work, and housing. Mr. Pedley has 
done his work thoroughly and well, and his findings will come as a 
shock to many town-dwellers; as for example that in some counties 
as many as 56 per cent. of the agricultural workers are paid less 
than the statutory minimum,’and that in 1937 there was a contra- 
vention of the Act in 22 per cent, of the workers’ wages throughout 
the country. 

The housing evils are many and various, and the chief among them 
would seem to be the tied-cottage which still holds many in a quasi- 
feudal thraldom. Witness the following notice: ‘As a tenant of a 
service cottage on the above estate, please take notice that on or 
after 11th October, 1935, all labour residing in the cottage shall work 
on the estate if, as and when required. No member of the house- 
hold shall obtain work away from this estate unless he or she pre- 
viously obtains permission in writing from the office to do so. Per- 
mission will only be given in exceptional circumstances.’ That was 
net in pre-revolutionary Russia, nor in the Southern States before 
the Civil War, but in Engiand in 1935! Can one wonder that no 
country in the world has a smaller proportion of its population en- 
gaged in agriculture than England—probably only 6 per cent. in 
1939. Throughout this section, as in the one on wages, one cannot 
overlook the culpability of the ‘ vested interest,’ the rapacity of the 
farmers over wages (the Wages Act of 1924 has failed as did the 
early Factory Acts through lack of inspectors), the fact that nine- 
tenths of the money provided by rate relief, subsidies, etc., has gone 
into the pockets of the farmers, and finally the indifference of County 
Councils (‘ the preserve of the landed aristocracy and large farmers ’) 
to education, housing, sanitation and other amenities. There is quite 
evidently need for a new and more powerful Joseph Arch to set the 
countryside ablaze. Mr. Pedley pays a well-merited tribute to the 
W.E.A. and to the Women’s Institutes which are doing magnificent 
work in the promotion of education, health and domestic economy. 

This is a must book for all those who love the land of England 
and who wish to see it flourish once again. Before prescribing reme- 
dies they must read here a diagnosis which though cold and factual 
cannot fail to move. Mr. Pedley’s own suggested remedies will not 
meet with universal approval: There is more than emotion in the 
arguments of those who do not wish to see farming turned into ‘a 
high-class business.’ Joun FITZSIMONS. 
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A Suort History or LaBour ConDITIONS UNDER INDUSTRIAL Cap). 
TALISM. Volume |. ‘Great Britain and the Empire, 1750, to 
the Present Day.’ By Jurgen Kuczynski. (Muller; 12s. 6d.) 


There can be few more terrifying spectacles than a statisticiay 
with an axe to grind. Mr. Kuczynski flourishes his axe, shakes jt 
threateningly, and grinds it steadily. His thesis is that ‘ an improve. 
ment in the standard of living of the working class will not be pos. 
sible within the capitalist system.’ As this is in obivous contradic. 
tion to experience, it is fascinating to watch Mr. Kuczflynski mani. 
pulate his figures to their inevitable conclusion. His method, in his 
own words, is ‘ wherever we are able to point to improvements we 
are at the same time, unfortunately, obliged to point to deteriora. 
tions which over-compensate the improvements in the condition of 
the working class during the last fifty or a hundred years.’ So, 
if money wages go up, an elaborate calculation is needed to show 
that real wages have not improved. But if, in spite of this, real 
wages still improve, then a further calculation is needed to show that 
‘ relative wages ’ (which are not wages at all) have deteriorated. All 
other questivns, health, death-rate, cost-of-living, and so on, are 
similarly maltreated. 

This is most distressing, as Mr. Kuczynski is a competent statis. 
tician and assembles many useful tables relating to Great Britain, 
the Dominions and India. But as a propagandist he is a failure; 
indeed his bias betrays him into being unscientific and selective. 
When dealing with the distressed areas he can refer the reader to 
nothing more scientific and comprehensive than Ellen Wilkinson’s 
book on Jarrow and a Communist Party production by Wal Han- 
nington. Moreover, in the index of proper names one finds that the 
authority most often cited is Engels. 

This book should stand as an awful warning of what the specialist 
will do when he must fit his facts to his hypothesis; it shows, too, 
that Marxism is the opium of the specialist. Without the author’s 
glosses and manipulations it would have been a serious indictment 
of the capitalist system; as it is, it does a dis-service to the cause 
which he seeks to serve. 

Joun Fitzsimons. 


My CuristiAN STEWARDSHIP. By Lucis Amator. (Burns Oates; 1s.) 


This little book is sure of a warin welcome from many Catholics. 
As a handbook for study-circles it shows certain deficiencies such as 
lack of order, inaccuracies of thought or expression. 

R.H. 





Printed for the Proprietors at the Oxonian Press, Queen Street, Oxford. 
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